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“0, Mother of a Mighty Race.” 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


BY 


O, Mother of a mighty race, 

Yet lovely in thy youthful grace ! 

The elder dames, thy haughty peers, 

Admire and hate thy blooming years ; 
With words of shame 

And taunts of scorn they join thy name. 


For on thy cheeks the glow is spread 

That tints thy morning hills with red ; 

Thy step — the wild deer’s rustling feet 

Within thy woods are no more fleet ; 
Thy hopeful eye 

Is bright as thine own sunny sky. 


Ay, let them rail — those haughty ones, 

While safe thou dwellest with thy sons! 

They do not know how loved thou art, 

How many a fond and fearless heart 
Would rise to throw 

Its life between thee and the foe. 


They know not, in their hate and pride, 

What virtues with thy children bide— 

How true, how good, thy graceful maids 

Make bright, like flowers, the valley shades ; 
What generous men 

Spring, like thine oaks, by hill and glen; 


What cordial welcomes greet the guest 

By thy lone rivers of the west ; 

How faith is kept, and truth revered, 

And man is loved, and God is feared, 
In woodland homes, 

And where the ocean border foams. 


There’s freedom at thy gates, and rest 

For Earth’s down-trodden and opprest, 

A shelter for the hunted head, 

For the starved laborer toil and bread. 
Power, at thy bounds, 

Stops, and calls back his baffled hounds. 


O, fair young Mother! on thy brow 

Shall sit a nobler grace than now. 

Deep in the brightness of thy skies 

The thronging years in glory rise, 
And, as they fleet, 

Drop strength and riches at thy feet. 


Thine eye, with every coming hour, 

Shall brighten, and thy form shall tower ; 

And when thy sisters, elder born, 

Would brand thy name with words of scorn, 
Before thine eye 

Upon their lips the taunt shall die. 





The Development of the Musical Faculties. 
COMPOSITION. 


We name the study of composition as the 
third object of general musical education. Dee 
penetration into art and its productions, a rich 
development of musical talent, cannot be at- 
tained without this study. If it be undertaken 
in the right sense, it rewards every step forwards 
with clearer insight and increased pleasure ; and, 
indeed, those also who are not destined by pecu- 
liar talents to the profession of composers. 

This circumstance demands the more deliber- 
ate consideration, the more imperfect and erro- 





neous the representations are which have been 
attached to it. 

Musie consists, as can be seen from this book, 
in an inward comprehension of innumerable 
most diversified forms, constantly approaching 
and separating, perpetually combining and dis- 
solving in each other. Their operation can be 
perceived, more or less, without previous culti- 
vation, and can be understood and represented 
by a superficial instruction ; but to comprehend 
them entirely, to penetrate into their whole na- 
ture and attributions, is to know the meaning 
and force of each form by itself, and also when 
in combination with every other. Now, let us 
imagine a great composition before us, in which 
different parts are united in the most varied 
manner, in all sorts of artistic forms, each part 
having its cantilena, its rhythm, its succession of 
tones, while each tone has a determined relation 
to the tones of the other parts, and with all this 
are combined different degrees and kinds of mo- 
tion, of forte or piano, and of manner of perfor- 
mance. Now, we say, with such a composition 
before us, we presume it will be admitted that 
without study such a composition could not be 
understood, and that the study for that object 
must be thorough, systematic, and methodical. 

Let us suppose for a moment that any one un- 
accustomed to composition undertook the dissec- 
tion of the above imagined work. Then would 
he be overwhelmed with an intolerable burden 
of unities. The completion of his task would 
be impossible, were it only from the creation of 
new forms and applications of them which daily 
take place in art. 

The only ready, practicable, and fruitful pro- 
cedure is, therefore, to set one’s own hand to 
work, to learn one’s self how to bring the forms 
from out the world of sound, to “ call the spirits 
from the vasty deep;” to learn to feel the 
rhythm of the forms, so that all present and fu- 
ture forms shall be within our scope and compre- 
hension, because we have grasped the root ot 
their existence—because we know how they have 
come into existence, and why. This the doctrine 
of composition teaches us. This science alone 
gives us, not abstract ideas upon art—not merely 
superficial notions upon the operation of art— 
not a few cut out dead parts, but the whole en- 
tire, with all its individualities, and in its unity, 
matter and spirit, form and meaning, in that sin- 
gle entirety which is the material of true art. 

We may add, from a large experience of every 
age, and of both sexes, that the study of compo- 
sition, without any proportionate loss of time, 
even for amateurs, most surely rewards every 
step, even when but small disposition exists in 
the student, or circumstances should prevent a 
lengthened pursuit of the subject. The first 
few lessons in one-part * compositions will at once 
awaken the sense for melody, and give a signifi- 
cant idea of its fundamental forms, of the efficacy 
of rhythm, and of the origin and accumulation 
of passages and phrases. Already the doctrine 
so comprehensive and so easily comprehended of 
the two and two composition in two parts, built 
upon the natural harmony, makes the foundation 
of all harmony and tonic progression perfectly 
obvious, and furnishes to moderately endowed 
students, pleasurable and exciting lessons. So 
much can be acquired in two or three weeks, 
with a couple of enete a week and but little ex- 
ertion ; and, moreover, we might abandon our 
studies at this point, without having lost our la- 
bor. Then the gradual development of harmony 
and the richer progression of parts, will have, in 
the mere inspection, the charm of a perfectly ra- 
tional and highly copious display, from the most 
simple fundamental forms and the most obvious 
laws. But to any one who enters upon this pur- 








suit with inbred activity, to such a one the re- 


gions of sound are illummed and extended with 
every effort—the sense of music is vivified. ex- 
cited and strengthened by every fresh manifesta- 
tion of the internal art. Now, with the knowl- 
edge of the limitation of chords, freedom in the 
unfolding of art returns, and her play becomes 
continually richer and more variegated. Then 
all artistic forms are imagined and explained, the 
one from the other—the order of the succession 
being pre-supposed—the one te as easy as the 
other, until finally, their realization on deter- 
mined instruments or in song, in ecclesiastical, 
dramatic, and other objects of our art, completes 
the whole study. At any point the study may 
be relinquished with profit, in proportion to the 
labor bestowed, if circumstances should so com- 
mand, or the zeal of the student should not urge 
him to further investigation. 

The study of composition may begin early, 
articularly with talented and lively children, 
ut not before they have made some progress up- 

on a musical instrument,—if possible the piano- 
forte, and have thereby gained some participation 
in and capacity for art, and also more penetra- 
tion and habit of reflection. They ought at 
least to have got beyond the elementary exerci- 
ses, and be able to play with feeling and techni- 
cal correctness larger works, such as, for example 
the sonatas of Haydn and Mozart. Instruction 
in composition at an earlier period than this 
would be mere empty playing ; or, what is much 
worse, would disturb, in the still unself-supporting 
scholar, the free and immediate enjoyment of the 
compositions lying before him ; and thrust, in the 
place of lively, soul-inspiring, artistic employ- 
ment, cold and profitless mechanisms of the un- 
derstanding. This is one of the greatest errors 
of asystem pursued in many shapes, of instruction 
in the piano and harmony combined, which ap- 
parently advances the students through an intri- 
cate mechanism with great rapidity, but at the 
cost of the feeling of music itself, which remains 
undeveloped, and becomes, indeed, oppressed 
and stifled by the disturbance of the understand- 
ing, and the mechanism which that system brings 
into action. ‘I'he true joy of art and artistic ac- 
complishment becomes the more surely destroyed 
thereby,—the more deceptive to the observer is 
the joy of the scholar at his mechanical success, 
—and the more his sudden progress in certain 
parts of music is in the beginning inexplicable to 
the uninstructed. 

We consider thus much to be necessary upon 
general education. The choice of other instru- 
ments may be left to each individual, under the 
advice of the better-informed. The science and 
history of music must in like manner be left to 
the disposition and leisure of every friend of art. 
The composer, and particularly the well-educated 
musician, will scarcely be able to restrain himself 
from the history of his art, not merely from 
books, bnt from the works of art themselves.— 
Dr. Marz’s General Musical Instruction. 

* The author has conformed himself here to the tenor and 
tendency of his Doctrine of Musical Composition (Lehre von 
der Musikalischen Komposition), at Breitkoff and Hirtel. 
How little can the above assurance be given by the old thor- 
ougi-bass and doctrine of harmony: how unartistic is it in 
foundation and method, how extremely incomplete and unsat- 
isfactory. This the author has exemplified from time to time 
in the Instruction for Composition, but more demonstrativel, 
in the work ‘‘ Die alte Musiklehre im Streit mit unsrer Zeit” 
(the old Doctrine of. Music in contention with our times), at 
Breitkoff and [Hirtel, 1841—as had been acknowledged and de- 
clared long enough before him by Reicher and every think- 
ing , ggeo Cd bone toe oe The indolence of so many old 











,or ters absolutely unacquainted 
with the real nature of position, is still ble for the 
painful and useless labor of many young persons. Many 


snch, indeed, are still enduring in the continually disap- 
pointed hope that they will at last. some day, arrive at compo- 
sition, or at least at a clearer insight into the nature of art: 
they endure until the time has passed, and with it all pleasure 
and natural feeling, which either dies away or becomes cor- 


rupted. 
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Surry Music Hall. 


The destruction by fire of the Surry Music 
Hall is one of those dreadful accidents which 
periodically befall our places of public amuse- 
ment, and which seem alike to defy precaution 
and watchfulness. Within a few years we had 
to chronicle the burning of Covent Garden 
Theatre and St. Martin’s Hall, and have now to 
add that of the very splendid building in Surry 
Gardens, devoted to music. In the present case, 
we believe, the cause of the conflagration is dis- 
tinctly traced ; and the smallest care, it would 
appear on the part of the workmen who were 
occupied in repairing the roof, would have pre- 
vented the catastrophe. Generally, however, 
the cause remains concealed, or is only surmised. 
In the case of the Royal Italian Opera, conjec- 
ture was completely baffled ; and to this day the 
burning down of that magnificent theatre con- 
tinues a mystery. Is there any means of pre- 
venting these terrible occurrences? Must it be 
set down in the book of probabilities that any 
given theatre in London is doomed to share the 
fate of the Surry Music Hall—say, once in twenty 
years? If this be correct calculation, and that 
there are twenty theatres in London, every year 
should have its conflagration, which, fortunately, ie 
not the case, and which, no doubt, is owing to the 
superior providence of some managers over 
others, or toa better system of ventilation or 
fire prevention adopted in the structure of the 
buildings. In any case, it behooves those who 
construct theatres, as well as those who watch 
over them, as far as lies in their power, specially 
to provide against accidents by fire. Where such 
inflammable materials as painted canvass and 
fragile wood-work are used and brought into all 
but immediate contact with flickering jets of gas 
—as in the case of all theatres, and is unavoida- 
ble—it is really wonderful that accidents are so 
few, and proves that the midnight guardians of 
the temples must be wakeful at their posts. In 
the case of Her Majesty's Theatre a large tank 
of water surmounts the building, which 1s so ar- 
ranged that the whole contents may be turned on 
to the interior of the house in a very few 
minutes. Such a body of liquid would no doubt 
extinguish summarily any ordinary fire, and 
would seem to be all that is required. Whether 
any other theatre has adopted the same plan we 
do not know. But we would recommend strongly 
the adoption of large cisterns, after the manner 
of that used in the Old Opera, not only in thea- 
tres, but in every building devoted to — 
amusements; in which case a single watchman, 
by the turn of a single cock, would be enabled 
to do the work of twenty fire-engines, and 
in ten times briefer space. 

Poor Julian! The Surry Music Hall was one 
of his brightest dreams. He, who always looked 
forward to the art enlightenment of the public, 
saw in the establishment of a music-hall in the 
somewhat barbaric region of Walworth, Lam- 
beth, the Boro’, and Camberwell, a new field for 
his enterprise, a new theatre for his ambition, a 
new arena on which to carry out his boundless 
speculations for the advancement of music. No 
missionary with gospel in hand ever went to the 
Coast of Gold, or remotest Indian isle, to convert 
misbelievers, with purer intent or more fixed de- 
termination than Jullien to the farther side of the 
Thames, to regenerate the untaught hosts of 
Surryland by means of good music. But “the 
race is not always to the swift, nor battle to the 
strong ;” and they who deserve most of fortune 
tao 2 om in the end come off the worst. Jullien 
gave up heart and soul to the establishment of 
the new Hall—as, indeed, was his nature, his in- 
stinct—and in an evil hour embarked in it all the 
hard and honorable earnings of many years. 
The Surry Music Hall was inaugurated with 
every p t of success. Soon, however, 
matters took an adverse change. II] manage- 
ment, increase of expenditure, disagreement 
among the share holders, improvidence of 
the directors, and a brief career of bad luck, 
brought the speculation to bankruptcy. Jullien 
lost several thousand pounds, all he had in the 
world indeed, and as far as money was concerned, 
was aruined man. He bore up manfully, how- 





ever, against the calamity, and displayed more 
energy and vigor than ever in stemming the tor- 
rent of adversity. It cannot be concealed, 
nevertheless, that the bankruptcy of the Surry 
Musie Hall planted the first nail in Jullien’s 
coffin. He not only lost all his worldly estate, 
but his brightest vision had fled, his dearest hope 
was gone. And thus the Surry Music Hall, in its 
moral ruin, engendered a far deeper calamity than 
in its physical annihilation. Insurance offices and 
shareholders may again raise the structure aloft 
to the skies, and endow it with new beanty and 
splendor; but what power can restore him who 
constituted its life and light, without whom the 
Hall itself would have had neither locality nor a 
name ! 

It is gratifying to know that the building is 
largely insured, although by no means to the ex- 
tent of covering the loss. The fears, too, have 
proved premature that the destruction of the 

Jall would involve the foregoing of many im- 
portant concerts already announced, thereby 
throwing hundreds out of employment. This, we 
are glad, is provided against. A temporary 
building, we understand, has been erected, of 
boarding, we may suppose, at the end of the sup- 
per-room, where the concerts will take place 
until the hall is rebuilt, and in which some fétes 
on a prodigal scale will be given for the benefit 
of the proprietors. The weather, moreover, 
could not be more favorable; so that, notwith- 
standing the terrible disaster which has brought 
destruction on the hall, the musical season at the 
Surry Gardens will not suffer total eclipse. 





Verdi. 

Signor Verdi is the most fortunate of com- 
posers. Just when his prestige seemed to be on 
the wane, when his popularity appeared to totter 
beneath the new impetus given to good music ; 
when the Trovatore was beginning to pall upon 
the public taste, and the Traviata was all but 
banished from the operatic repertory, comes a 
new work from his pen, which has already excit- 
ed the greatest interest, not merely on account of 
the value attached to it as a composition, but be- 
cause the managers of the two Italian theatres 
have announced it for performance, and the 
music has been already made familiar to the visi- 
tors of Canterbury and Oxford Halls. Un Ballo 
in Maschera, Signor Verdi’s last opera—and, as 
some say, his best—was one of the special novel- 
ties which figured in Mr. Gye’s prospectus this 
season ; and, therefore, if priority of announce- 
ment constitute a claim, the Royal Italian Opera 
has the first right of production. The law of 
copyright, however, as it seems, does not affect 
the opera being given at another theatre ; andas 
the director of Covent Garden has not been able. 
as we learn, to obtain the exclusive power of 
performance for his theatre, Mr. J. H. Mapleson, 
manager of the Lyceum Italian Opera, has also 
advertised the Ballo in Maschera for representa- 
tion, and even takes precedence of Mr. Gye, 
since the opera is announced in the bills for to- 
night; whereas the Royal Italian performance 
does not take place until Thursday. Here, then, 
we have two inpresarii of Italian opera openly 
contesting for the honor of laying Verdi’s latest 
inspiration before the public, and expending all 
the resources of their establishments on its pro- 
duction. The Covent Garden cast comprises, in 
the principal parts Mesdames Penco, Miolan- 
Carvalho, and Nantier-Didiée; Sigs. Mario, 
Graziani Tagliafico, and M. Zelger ; that of the 
Lyceum, Mlle. Titiens, Mesdames Gassier and 
Lemaire, Sigs. Giulini, Delle Sedie, and M. 
Gassier ; two powerful lists of names, and which 
demonstrates how worthily considered the opera 
must be in the minds of the directors. 

Sig. Verdi is now im reality the hero of the 
opera,and his old influence is about tojbe renewed. 
Once more must the star of Mozart and Rossini 
grow pale in the dazzling glare of young Italy’s 
composer, and a second Trovatore furore be cre- 
ated. It might be desired, however, that Sig. 
Verdi had essayed his talent on any other sub- 
ject than that which had originated one of the 
most undoubted chefs d’euvre of the French 





school. In selecting Gustavus the Third ; or, the 
Masked Ball, already hallowed by the genius of 
Auber the Italian composer acted unwisely ; since 
he brought his music into direct competition with 
that of one who was a far greater master and a 
more inspired writer than himself, and could hope 
to obtain little profit from the com parison. Is 
it possible that Signor Verdi ever entertained 
the idea of making the world forget Auber’s 
opera through his own? Perhaps he remember- 
ed how Rossini’s Barbiere had entirely obliterated 
that of Paesiello, and fancied his Ballo in Ma- 
chera would do the same by Auber’s Masked 
Ball. Or ean it be possible that Signor Verdi 
knows nothing of the opera of Gustave, and had 
no “ compunctious visitings,” when the book was 
presented to him by some enthusiastic music 
publisher ? This, indeed, would constitute his 
fairest excuse ; since, to fancy he could go calmly 
and hopefully to work after an attentive hearing 
of Auber’s music, is impossible. Nay, is it not 
more likely that, after listening to the divinely 
melodious opening chorus, he would have dashed 
down the libretto in dispair, and cried aloud, 
“This, indeed, is beyond the scope of my inspira- 
tion, and I shall not attempt to rival it ?” 

We do not seekin these remarks, to disparage 
or underrate the composer: of Rigoletto. We 
shall be delighted to hear a new opera from his 
pen, satisfied that from it alone we can hope to 
obtain anything, now-a-days, veritably original. 
If Sig. Verdi were deposed, it would only be to 
make room for some one without a tithe of his 
inspiration, and no part of his dramatic power. 
Therefore, if we are to have novelty, let us seek 
to procure it from a quarter where we are cer- 
tain to gain something with which we had no 
previous acquaintance. The general public, 
after all, are not such fools; and Sig. Verdi’s 
long-ending popularity proves incontestably not 
only that he possesses qualities which no other 
composer possesses, but that to him belongs the 
still rarer quality of interesting and exciting in 
an eminent degree. And so we, too, as well as 
the profanum vulgus, will be right glad to hear a 
new work which has emanated from his fertile 
pen.—Musical World. 





War Song. 
Dedicated to the Massachusetts Regiments. 
BY W. W. STORY. 
Up with the Flag of the Stripes and the Stars ! 
Gather together from plow and from loom ! 
Hark to the signal !—the music of wars 
Sounding for tyrants and traitors their doom. 
March, march, march, march ! 
Brothers unite—march in your might, 
For Justice and Freedom, for God and the Right! 


Down with the foe to the Land and the Laws ! 
Marching together our country to save, 
God shall be with us to strengthen our cause, 
Nerving the hand and the heart of the brave. 
March, march, march, march ! 
Brothers unite—rouse in your might, 
For Justice and Freedom, for God and the Right! 


Flag of the Free! under thee we will fight, 
Shoulder to shoulder, our face to the foe ; 
Death to all traitors, and God for the Right! 
Singing this song as to hattle we go : 
March, march, march, march ! 
Freemen unite—rouse in your might, 
For Justice and Freedom, for God and the Right! 


Land of the Free that our Fathers of old, 
Bleeding together, cemented in blood— 
Give us thy blessing as brave and as bold, 
Standing like one, as our ancestors stood— 
We march, march, march, march ! 


Conquer or fall! Hark to the call : 
Justice and Freedom for one and for all! 


Chain of the slave we have suffered so long— 
Striving together, thy links we will break ! 

Hark ! for God hears us, as echoes our song, 
Sounding the cry to make tyranny quake : 
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March, march, march, march! 
Conquer or fall! Rouse to the call— 
Justice and freedom for one and for all. 


Workmen arise! There is work for us now ; 
Ours the red ledger for bayonet pen ; 
Sword be our hammer, and cannon our plow; 
Liberty’s loom must be driven by men! 
March, march, march, march ! 
Freemen ! we fight, roused in our might, 
For Justice and Freedom, for God and the Right ! 





Deatu or Amopio.—We regret to record the 
death of Signor Amodio. He was a person of no 
inconsiderable gifts in his profession, and will be 
identified in the memory of most of us with some 
of the leading characters of the modern Italian 


Opera. 

The following from the Evening Post will be read 
with interest : 

“Alessandro Amodio, whose death we briefly no- 
ticed yesterday, was born in Naples in 1831. His 
family is an old and respectable one, and his father is 
editor-in-chief of the official journals of Naples. 

A few months ago a Havana correspondent said : 
‘ Amodio is learning the fiute.? A mistake, for he 
had played that instrament from the day that he was 
old enough to hold it in his lips. In that direction 
his fine musical genius first developed itself With 
his perfected voice came the desire to use and culti- 
vate it. Accordingly, at the age of eighteen, he put 
himself under the training of the two most celebrated 
maestri of Naples, Glosa and Biasaccia. 

Having continued for three years in their schools 
he became s9 enamored of the stage, that, failing to 
obtain the consent of his family to a public career, he 
ran away and joined the troupe singing at the Teatro 
di San Carlo, where he made his first appearance 
with Borghi-Mamo and Giuglini. He was so enthu- 
siastically received that an engagement for three suc- 
cessive seasons was immediately concluded with him 
by the manager of the opera at Florence. 

There Strakosch heard him, and asserted that if he 
would come to America he might make his fortune 
in ayear. He accordingly finished his Florence en- 
gagement, and after singing in Milan, Leghorn and 
Lucea, paid his first visit to this country. Here he 
first appeared, in the role of Il Conte di Luna, and 
the reception he met has too long made him a house- 
hold word among those who love music to need men- 
tion at this day. 

Iie travelled through the whole Unitee States, ap- 
pearing everywhere in concert or opera, with most 
unequivocal success—interspersing between his ap- 
pearance here, three separate seasons at the Tacon 
Theatre of Havana. Finally he went to Venezuela, 
sang with the same applause in Caracas, and was on 
his way to his adopted home in New York when he 
died of fever. 

His younger brother, Francesco, also a fine bari- 
tone, and just begining his career, was with him 
when he died, and is afflicted to the last degree at the 
loss of one who, as he touchingly says, ‘‘ was older 
than I, but my heart’s very twin.” The love of 
these two brothers was everywhere remarkable. 

The death of Alessandro is the first affliction of 
the Amodio family, who now number both parents, 
six sons and two daughters. Francesco is the only 
one left on the stage. Amodio is a severe loss to the 
lyric stage, but an irreparable one to thousands of 
friends, and a man who left no enemies. 





Liszt in Paris. 

The sudden sultriness of the weather, which has 
sent the Court to Fontainebleau and so many owners 
of country residences to the delights of /a villegiatura, 
has brought out the gard ns of this gay and brilliant 
city into the fulness of their floral glory. The sa/ons 
of that portion of the beau monde which lingers on 
until the close of the Legislative chamber, are so laden 
with flowers as to be eften oppressive, especially 
where the reception rooms happen to be small, and 
the conspany numerous as was the case at the soirée 
given last week to Dr. Liszt by M. de Lamartine. 

The prince of pianists being too rich and too grand 
to play any longer for money, has turned a deaf ear 
to all entreaties to allow himself to be heard in public. 
But having dined at the Tuileries, he cendescended, 
after dinner, to play for his imperial hosts, and that 
to such purpose that the Emperor testifled his delight 
and admiration by naming the artist, then and there, 
Commander of the Legion of Honor. Liszt has also 
played at the magnificent dramatic fete given by the 
Count de Morny by way of adieu to the gaieties of 





the expiring season ; and being an old and intimate 
friend of Lamartine, whose admiration of his powers 
is unbounded, and with whom he has promised to 
take “a family dinner,” he graciously enpowered the 
poet to invite ‘‘a few friends” to come in after dinner 
and hear him play. M. and Mme. de Lamartine, 
greatly delighted with this permission, immediately 
sent off notes of invitation to as many of their “dear 
five hundred” as they thought their small sa/on in the 
rue Ville ’Eveque could be stretched into holding ; 
among others, to the principal editor of the Siéle. 

By some error, this note, instead of being delivered 
to M. Havin, found its way into the compositor’s 
room ; and all the music-lovers of Paris were electri- 
fied, next morning, by reading in the columns of that 
popular journal, the following lines : 

“My dear Havin : Liszt who does me the inappre- 
ciable honor of dining with me on Thursday next, 
consents to allow my humble parlor to hear those 
wonderful sounds so long unheard in Paris, and to 
witness the renewal of th: old prodigy of Orpheus, 
who animated wood ¢nd metal at his pleasure! ‘Ze 
that hath ears,’ &¢., &e. 


“ Yours ever, LAMARTINE.” 


In vain did the unfortunate poct address, in wild 
affright, a second note—this time, meant for publica- 
tion—to the editor of the Siéle, explaining that his 
first had been metamorphosed into a public advertise- 
ment altogether by mistake, that his parlor was too 
small to hold more than the few he had already 
personally invited, and, by implication, imploring the 
public to stay away. The excuse offered by the 
unlucky mistake of the newspaper people afforded 
too good an excuse to be neglected, and the poet’s 
house, on the appointed evening, was literally besieged 
by crowds of persons utterly unknown to him, who 
had flocked thither in the hope of getting in, not only 
from every quarter of Paris but from every part of 
France. One eager ma/omane of Marseilles having 
caught sight of the tempting paragraph in the Siél/e, 
consulted his watch, saw that he could just accomplish 
the journey in time, if he managed to catch the next 
train for Paris, had his valise packed in a twinkling, 
dashed off to the station, reached it in the “nick of 
time,” and reached the poet’s residence early enough 
to secure an entrance, which the greater part of those 
who came after him were, of course, unable to do; 
Liszt’s enormous piano—which he takes everywhere 
with him—accupying a good part of the salon, and 
every available inch of space in the house being 
speedily crammed almost to suffocation. 

The great artist is just like his portraits; little 
changed from the lion of twenty years ago, save that 
his hair is now almost white. No description could 
give any adequate idea of the amazing performance 
of ‘this unrivalled artist, while those who have form- 
erly heard and seen him play, it will suffice to say 
that his astounding power is the same as ever, but 
that he now plays with rather less of that frantic, 
maddening, thunder-bolt sort of force which led to 
the utterance of the famous dictum of the musical 
criticism of that day: ‘“ Thalberg plays like a god, 
Cramer like an archangel, and Liszt like the devil !” 
Liszt played also at Prince Poniatowski’s, whose 
reception rooms were crowded almost as suffocatingly 
as the poet’s house. On both occasions the quantity 
of flowers in the rooms, though extremely charming 
to the eye, was positively oppressive, and was confi- 
dentiallv voted a nuisance by all the guests. 

An opulent banker here, with whom Liszt had 
engaged to dine, and to whom he had sent his piano, 
determined to keep the expected player entirely for 
himself and a few of the members of his family. 
Shortly before six o’clock the artist reached the 
banker’s house, which he entered, to the stupefaction 
of that personage and his wife, with two splendidly 
dressed ladies—both princesses—to each of whom he 
had given anarm. Princess D——speaking for them 
both, gracefully explained that, unable to resist the 
temptation of hearing the artist, they had invited 
themselves to share the hospitality of Mme. G , 
The host and hostess though not a little annoyed at 
this unceremonious invasion of their premises by 
persons who were not only total strangers, but of a 
rank so much ahove their own, were fain to make the 
best of the affair, and protesting that they were 
“delighted” “ flattered,” and “ enchanted,” had 
an additional leaf drawn out of their dining-table, 
and did the honors of the evening with all the grace 
and amabhilite of Paris—an Amphitryou. 

Liszt is eccentric and extremely proud: he more- 
over cherishes a singular animosity against apples, 
which useful fruit he considers as unworthy of being 
ranked among the edibles of the planet. Ata certain 
dinner, not many years ago, some young men having 
made a bet that they would draw out the “ lion” on 
the subject of his favorite antipathy, one of them, 
when the desert was placed on the table, launched 
forth into a high-flown panegyric upon apples, but 








declared that he was unable to decide “ whether they 
should be-peeled or eaten with the rind.” ‘“ Pray, 
M. Liszt,” continued the young man, “ what do you 
consider to be the most correct way of eating an 
apple?” “Sir,” replied the artist with freezing 
haughtiness, “no well-bred man would,eat an apple 
in any way.” 

On another occasion Liszt was invited to a grand 
soiréegiven by the Russian Princess L——, renowned 
for her pride, and for her insolent way of showing it. 
Among Liszt’s many whims is that of always helping 
himself to sugar with his fingers, disdaining sugar- 
tongs. When tea was brought in Liszt helped himself 
to sugar in his usual way. The Princess, who hap- 
pened to be very near him, said to the footman who 
was carrying the tray, “ Take away that sugar-basin 
and bring another.” Liszt took no apparent notice 
of this insult, but went on conversing with those 
about him, taking several cups of tea, and seeming to 
enjoy them greatly. It was a warm summer evening, 
and the windows of the salon were wideopen. When 
Liszt had finished his last cup of tea, he walked 
deliberately across the room to the nearest window, 
and threw his cup and saucer—the service being most 
magnificent and costly—out into the street. 

“Good heavens, Mr. Liszt!” shrieked the indig- 
nant Princess, springing to her feet, “ what could 
have prompted you to commit such a piece of Van. 
dalism ?” 

“ Madame,” replied Liszt, with an air of the ut- 
most simplicity and the most perfect sangfroid, ‘I 
had touched botn the cup and the saucer with my 
fingers, and I supposed you would have considered 
them as defiled by the contact.”—Corr. N. Y. Evening 
Post. 





Mario as a Teacher, 


It is well for the prosperity of the vocal art that 
such a teacher as Signor Mario is still before the pub- 
lic. It is well, too, for the same cause, that such 
music as Rossini’s Barbiere is not altogether over- 
looked. Such a singer and such music are indeed 
constituted to uphold genuine Italian vocalization, in 
spite of the degenerate influence of Signor Verdi and 
modern operatic composers. Let us, however, do 
Signor Verdi and his laborers in the same vineyard 
justice. 

Rossini wrote for nearly all the most accomplished 
singers of the age, singers educated in the best schools, 
trained after the best models, and severely tested be- 
fore they ventured to confront publie opinion. No 
doubt his own music had no small share in making 
the singers, more especially as he had a consummate 
knowledge of the capabilities of the human voice, 
and never—at all events while he devoted his genius 
to the Italian stage—would tax its powers to the ut- 
most for the sake of effect. Rossini was, perhaps, 
more intimately acquainted with the means and re- 
sources of every kind of voice than any composer who 
ever wrote, excepting Mozart. He was himself a 
first-rate barytone, and, when a boy, was one of the 
treble singers in the cathedral of his native “~ 
This early teaching, combined with wonderful quick- 
ness of pe tn iy enabled him to create music for 
the singers which, without in the least concealing 
their powers, allowed them to produce the finest ef- 
fects. That, nevertheless, his vocal compositions, 
for the greater part, were adapted to the means of 

opular singers, is well known; aud hence, it cannot 
be denied that the singers had a certain influence on 
his music. 

When Signor Verdi commenced writing for the 
stage, the vocalists in the legitimate Italian school 
were extreme rarities. He found vociferators instead 
of singers, and was compelled to accommodate his 
music to their capacities. It was suddenly discover- 
ed that a good voice alone was wanting to constitute 
the vocalizer ; and Signor Verdi endorsed the discov- 
ery by writing compositions which required for their 
performance the smallest amount of art. Here was 
a chance for tyros. Why learn singing at all, when 
it might be so easily dispensed with? Why encoun- 
ter difficulties, expend time and money, and waste 
one’s best energies in close and severe application, 
when a reputation might be made by mere strength 
of luugs and a fortnight’s discipline? I[t is wonder- 
ful how the “ vociferators” came into vogue, and 
what influence they exercised upon composers. Sig- 
nor Verdi, above all, ‘‘ championed them to the ut- 
terance.” The school of David, Tacchinardi, Gar- 
cia, Rubini, Galli, Tamburini, and others was gradu- 
ally dying a natural death, and, as an inevitable con- 
sequence, Rossini’s music, having nobody to interpret 
iz, was fallirg into disrepute. Fortunately, now and 
then singers were found who added a desire to attain 
the highest excellence in their profession to natural 
aptitude and instinct, and who thus became preserv- 
ers of the loftiest school of the vocal art. More for- 
tunate still that some such legitimatists should have 
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desceuded to our own times, and that we still can 
boast of Mario and Alboni. 

The performance of the Barbiere, now being given 
at Covent Garden, cannot fail to prove entirely grat- 
ifying to those who pin their faith to pure Italian 
music and pure Italian vocalism. We might search 
back in vain to the first representation of Rossini’s 
enchanting work for singing more legitimate and 
more perfect, for acting more easy, gentlemanly, and 
instinct with comie genius than may be found in Ma- 
rio’s Count Almaviva. The very spirit of Rossini 
and Beaumarchais are concentrated in his perform- 
ance. And what a study for the singer! A tenor 
might learn from listening to Mario attentively One 
night, than from a dozen lessons administered by the 
most erudite professor. Such artists, indeed, have 
ever proved the indoctrinators ; and it is matter for 
no small congratulation that after so many years 
passed in exerting himself to please the public, the 
great tenor should be enabled to exhibit his admira- 
ble talent with almost undiminished powers. ‘The 
performance of Mario in Count Almaviva will have 
a twofold valne for singers ; it will teach them that 
the old school cannot be dispensed with, and that the 
voice may be best preserved by adhering to the best 
models. No tenor who knows his art is compelled 
to force his voice in the musie of Almaviva, not be- 
cause itis written less high than Signor Verdi’s tenor 
a certainly is not the case—but becanse it 

ies so artfully for the voice, and because the upper 

notes are never called upon for extra exertion. In 
many parts of the Count’s music the voice is taxed 
to the highest part of the register—witness the trio 
“Ah! quel colpo”’—but a well-trained organ ean 
take the passages without difficulty, and attack the 
highest notes without effort. Such is the effect of 
legitimate vocal musie. We strongly recommend 
every tenor who wishes to procure a lesson in gen- 
uine Italian singing of the very highest value to go 
and hear Mario in Count Almaviva, cautioning him 
at the same time not to suffer his enjoyment to inter- 
fere with his instruction, which we acknowledge to be 
no easy task, Perhaps the best way would be to 
hear him twice, the first time for pleasure, the second 
for information.—London Musical World. 


Church Music. 
Rev. H. W. Beecher, in the Independent of August 
27th, in a letter from “ Mountain Rest, Matteawan,” 





discourses as follows of church music :-— 


By the way, yesterday morning I was at the Meth- 
odist church here. A very pleasant room it is, and 
Tam told that a very worthy society occupy it. But 
I have a most weighty charge to bring against the 
good people, of musical apostasy, I had expected a 
treat of good hearty singing. There were Charles 
Wesley's hymns, and there were the good old Meth- 
odist tunes, that ancient piety loved, and modern 
conceit laughs at! Imagine my chagrin when, after 
reading the hymn, up rose a choir from the shelf at 
the other end of the church, and began to sing a mo- 
notonous tune of the modern music hook style. The 
patient congregation stood up meekly to be sung to, 
as men stand under rain when there is no shelter. 
Scareely a lip moved. No one seemed to hear the 
hymn, or to care for the music. How I longed for 
the good old Methodist thunder! One good burst 
of old fashioned music would have blown this mod- 
ern singing out of the windows like wadding from a 
gun! Men may call this an improvement, and gen- 
teel! Gentility has nearly killed our churches, and 
it will kill Methodist churches if they give way to its 
false and pernicious ambition, We know very well 
what good old fashioned Methodist muste was. It 
had faults enough, doubtless, against taste. But it 
had an inward purpose and a religious earnestness which 
enabled it to carry all its faults, and to triamph in 
spite of them! It was worship. Yesterday’s music 
was tolerable singing, but very poor worship. We 
are sorry that just as our charches are beginning to 
imitate the former example of Methodist churches, 
and to introduce melodies that the people love, and 
to encourage universal singing in the congregation, 
our Methodist brethren should pick up our cast off 
formalism in charch music. It will be worse with 
them than with us. It will mark a greater length of 
decline. We couid hardly believe our eves and ears 
yesterday, We could not persuade ourselves that we 
stood before a Methodist church. We should have 
supposed it to be a good solid Presbyterian or Con- 
gregational church, in which the choir and pulpit 
performed everything, and the people did nothing. 

Our brethren in this charch must not take these 
remarks unkindly. They are presented in all kind- 
ness and affection. The choir sung better than many 
choirs in city churches, but no one sung with them. 
The people were mute. They used their ears, but 
not their mouths! But alas! we missed the old fer- 





vor—the good old fashioned Methodist fire. We have 
seen the time when one of Charles Wesley’s hymns, 
taking the congregation by the hand, would have led 
them up to the gate of heaven. But yesterday it 
only led them up as far as the choir, about ten feet 
above the pews. 





Conducting ; 


A FEW PRACTICAL COUNSELS TOW 
BY HERMANN ZOPFF. 


TO LEARN IT. 


Conducting is a matter of experience. It is true, 
there are some qualifications indispensable for the 
conductor, but these are of no use, if they are not 
regulated and controlled by experience. 

Necessary, general qualificaiions for the conductor 
are : 

1, A good ear, not only for the different tones 
themselves, but also for a sharp distinction of the 
timbre of single voices or instruments, The best 
mode of acquiring this, is to investigate, at first, the 
character of the sound, the impression made upon 
our soul hy every voice and every instrument. It is 
thus, only, one can successfully practice that distine- 
tion mentioned ahove. 

2. Good and vigorous piano-forte plaving. 

3. A thorough knowledge of re-producing the full 
score on the piano. 

4. Knowledge of all the keys, and ability to trans- 
pose. 

5. A sure appreciation of time; and, 

6. Resoluteness and affabilitv toward the perfor- 
mers As long as you are conducting, do not submit 
to any interference, even if it comes from the most 
intelligent of your performers ; for such interference 
once tolerated, produces, pretty soon, the nice result, 
that every hody is conducting. But it is a well- 
known fact that two persons can not conduct at the 
same time, without causing confusion among the 
performers. If the conductor commits a real blun- 
der, let him cheerfully admit it. Everybody is liable 
to err. But if he blames the blunders of some of 
his performers, let him be carefal not to compromise 
these hv calling their names, or by addressing them 
personally. Tf it 1s a player, mention his instrument, 
if it is a chorus singer, call ont to the part in general 
as well as to the row in which the performer stands, 
but as soon as vou are alone with him, criticize him 
severely, 

Whoever wants to become a condnetor, will do 
well by practising before the mirror a thoroughly 
distinct marking of time and parts of time. It is 
thns that he will soon learn to know whether he is 
linhle to produce anv of those ridienlons movements 
of body and arms which so often disfigure conduct- 
ing. 

Every beat must cross the air in a direction differ- 
ent from the preceding one, not too short and hasty, 
also not too slow and drawling. 

Every direction of the baton must form one sole 
and decided heat. A timid proceeding, an interrup- 
tion, or a repetition, will not do. 

The change of the direction must form sharp cor- 
ners: if not, it will resnlt in an incomprehensible 
forming of circles, called in Germany, “ coffee grind- 
ing. 
Be careful not to beat every quaver, and content 
yourself, according to the quickness of the move- 
ment, during a measure, with four, three, or two 
beats, and in Presto with one. Only in a very slow 
movement is the marking of every quaver appropri- 
ate, but in this case, those which are not accented 
must be indicated by small beats while the accented 
ones are demonstrated by large beats. 

The upper part of the arm must not move, it is 
best to move only the wrist, else the arm will be soon 
tired. Raise the elhow only in case you want to in- 
dicate some special accentuation, and where you in- 
tend to make an uncommon impression upon the 
performers. He who, while conducting, is constantly 
moving the members of his body or his whole body, 
will produce dullness and want of attention among 
the performers. 

Beat always iu such a manner that all can see the 
baton. 

Forte and piano are best indicated by larger and 
smaller heats, sforzati by a short and quick thrust. 
Every fermata is to be prepared by a rallentando 
Hold up the baton as long as it shall last, and if you 
wish to stop it, turn your baton a little upward. If 
single instruments or voices have paused for some 
time and are to resume their parts, the conductor 
must previously look toward them, and give them a 
sign, which is best done by the other hand. 

The conducting of singing is, in most cases, very 
poorly treated. The majority of the conductors of 
singing-clubs are either frightened, and, consequently 
uncertain, when conducting, or they do not thor- 
oughly understand the nature of singing. It is for 





this reason that he who will make the above his spe- 
ciality, ought to study first the peculiarities of sing- 
ing, perhaps best by participating for a time in the 
performances of the choir. He will soon learn to 
know that, in singing, as well as in speaking, he 
gives at discretion his own self, so to speak, his own 
soul, to the ears of # great many persons. But this 
will produce a somewhat uneasy impression upon 
every singer who is not fully convinced of his own 
superiority, especially in case he has to sing high 
tones. He will feel constrained, and this feeling 
causes, very often, a false position of the throat, 
head, mouth, or tongue, for the right delivery of the 
tone. A earefal conductor will know in such cases 
how to prevent this, at least how to lessen the evil. 
His ability with regard to this matter will be mostly 
tested when conducting a choir, especially a choir of 
ladies, who, being generally amateurs, feel often in- 
clined to be inattentive, and moreover, not very regu- 
lar in their attendance at the rehearsals, are apt to 
forget, and consequently feel frightened as soon as 
they have to sing a high tone or a difficult interval. 


A little intelligence, a little power of observation 
on the part of the conductor, will soon remedy this. 
Conductors of choirs will always do well to be pre- 
pared for this, as singing is under any cirenmstances 
influenced by disposition of mind, and will therefore 
expect from their choir rather too little than too 
much, basing this latter estimation perhaps upon one 
single good performance. Choirs, especially small 
and mixed choirs, have, like a single person, their 
special disposition or temper. One day every thing 
goes finely, the other day the singers sing so badly, 
that one should like to despair. It is true, some- 
times it is the frame of mind of the conductor, which 
unconscious to him, influences the singers, Ladies 
generally come with just as much pleasure as want of 
attention to the rehearsal. Every new comer, every 
appearance of a new solo part, every mistake in 
speaking on the part of the ecnductor, is likely to 
disturb their attention. If this increases too much, 
it is well to tell them that such a proceeding cannot 
fail to render the task of the conductor still more 
difficult. Further it is necessary not to repeat too 
often a place in a part where a blunder occurred, else 
soon the singers will be so tired of it, that pleasure 
and attention can be in vain exacted from them. 
But the conductor can obtain the same result in in- 
terspersing these repetitions by the rehearsal of other 
places and pieces. Constant corrections and inter- 
ruptions also make them absent-minded and dull. 
It is much better to go straight through to a period, 
and then return with all strictness to the single blun- 
ders which may have occurred. Just as you must 
not fatigue one and the same voice too long by re- 
hearsing some difficult passages, you also must not 
leave too long unoccupied any of the members of 
the choir. If, for instance, the whole choir of men 
(in a mixed choir) should for hours consist only of a 
few members, let them sing just as if the whole choir 
was present, in order not to cause in them the feeling 
of superfluousness or non-estimation. 


The sometimes wavering character of singing, 
caused by the breathing, the developing, and reposing 
of the tones, requires occasionally for the mixed 
choir a peculiar conducting. The Germans, for in- 
stance, exhibit such a virtuosity in reposing upon all 
tones suitable for this purpose. that necessarily strict 
time cannot be kept. Under these circumstances, it 
becomes urgent to beat the quaves so near to their 
eyes that they cannot avoid seeing them, at least oc- 
casionally, or to mark every weak part of the meas- 
ure upon which another tone is to be sung with the 
same importance as if it were a new entry of a part. 
For the same reason let him give an energetic sign 
before all such measures, where a high tone, espe- 
cially one of long duration, occurs as an indication 
that the preceding ones have to be quitted, and then, 
an upward turn of the baton to remiad the singers of 
the approaching high tone. Besides, the conductor 
will soon experience that every sign to commence for 
the whole choir as well as for single parts, after they 
have paused for a while, will prove insufficient if the 
sign is not preceded by the drawing of a large circle 
with the baton, well seen by everybody ; this proceed- 
ing which causes them involuntarily to breathe and 
to prepare for the singing, is often neglected by con- 
ductors, who are surprised if the wished-for entry of 
the part is not forthcoming, and who unjustly blame 
the choir for this neglect, while they themselves are 
mostly accountable for it. If, sometimes, it will 
nevertheless not go satisfactorily, the conductor will 
do well to indicate himself the entry or single high 
tones,* or show by example how to sing very difficult 
passages, and if this still has no better result, let the 
passage be performed by a violin-player. It is an old 
experience of the greatest masters that a pure into- 
nation cannot be better acquired than by the aid of a 
violin. As soon, however, asa satisfactory result has 
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ACT III, 
No, 12, ENTR’ ACTE et CHANSON du PORTER. 


Andante maestoso. 
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been chtained by one or the other of these means, 
the singers have at once to perform without them, 
and also occasionally withont an accompaniment, in 
order to acquire independence and firmness.—N. Y. 
Musical World. 


* Sometimes it will not be amiss to practice high tones, 
which have been constantly sung too low, in the beginning a 
little higher than they ought to be. If a difficult passage lies 
very high, one may also practice it at first half an octave 
lower. Every conductor must be able to transpose this much. 





Nicat Hatu Sones.—Have you never stood b 
the sea-side at night, and heard the pebbles sing, and 
the waves chant God’s glories ? or have you never 
risen from your couch, and thrown up your chamber 
window and listened to these? listened to what ? 
Silence, save now and then a murmuring sound, 
which seemed sweet music then. And have you not 
fancied that you heard the harp of God playing in 
heaven? Did you not conceive that yon stars, 
those eyes of God, looking down on you, were 
mouths of song—that every star was singing as it 
shone, its mighty Maker, and his lawful, well de- 
served praise? Night has its songs. We need not 
much poetry in our spirits to catch the song of night, 
and hear the spheres as they chant praises which are 
loud to the heart, though may he silent to the ear— 
the praise of the mighty God, who bears up the un- 
pillared arch of heaven, and moves the stars in their 
courses.— Spurgeon, 


Dovight’s Journal of Music. 


BOSTON, JULY 138, 186). 
Music In Tats Numper.—Contiouation of the Opera of 
‘* Martha.” Piano Solo. 























Editorial Correspondence. 
No. XIV. 


Lonpon, Juna 21. 

So, here we are! The circle has come 
round like the long dream, long and varied, of a 
short summer night’s sleep. Circle of twelve 
months making up the.year that rounded itself 
before the mind illimitable in the anticipation. 
Circle of famous countries, France and Switzer- 
land and Germany and Italy and France again, 
— the traveller’s eager dream, which loomed so 
large and inexhaustible before him, and which 
now, suddenly, lies all behind him — hopes all 
changed to memories—a change as swift and 
hard to realize as the great change that has come 
over his own happy land at home, — or what was 
home. These scenes, with all their new experi- 
ence of life and men, their contrasts of the pic- 
turesque, monotonous and grand in Nature, their 
historic monuments, their music and their Art, 
are past — past all, while this feeble attempt at 
a record and report thereof still hangs suspended 
and unfinished far back in these wintry days of 
Berlin, “ made glorious summer,” though, by 
Bach and Beethoven, and now that a few days 
of comparatively quiet, settled life have come at 
last, here is one more attempt to resume the 
broken thread of correspondence. 

I shudder to think what a wide chasm of con- 
tinual changes separates me from the point where 
I left off recording! The last letter was about 
Bach in Berlin, and recalled mid-winter. It is 
now midsummer! And since then, topic after 
topic has kept dropping down stream, while new 
countries, new interests, wonders, cares, have 
seized and possessed the mind in rapid, unremit- 
ting sequence, making it impossible to write. 
The Berlin musical winter is not yet half chroni- 
cled ; and to this now must be added a month of 
musical life, most genial and social, in quaint old 
Leipzig; a pair of sunny Spring days, with an 








oratorio of Handel, and a revisiting of Raphael 
and Corregio in Dresden; an evening, a right 
memorable one, with Robert Franz in Halle; a 
trip up the Elbe, through the “ Saxon Switzer- 
land,” and two days like a wondrous dream in 
one of the two most picturesque old towns of 
Germany, Prague (the other being Nuremburg, 
of which, too, there will be something to recall 
hereafter) ; a pleasant ten days in Vienna — too 
late for the great musical season, but not too late 
for the society and friendship of an earnest cir- 
cle of young artists of the right stamp, who let 
me hear Beethoven’s last Quartet, and other 
Quartets, in the way that one likes best to hear 
such things, the way in which one can come 
nearest to them and can enter into them; not 
too late for Wagner’s Tannhiiuser and Fliegende 
Hollinder, nor for gazing with insatiable appetite 
up the Gothic tower and spire, the growing gran- 
deur, (the type of the Infinite), of St. Stephen’s; 
nor for the rich galleries of Art which Austrian 
emperors and princes have collected. And 
thereto must be added — if ever opnortunity oc- 
curs—ten days of perfect sunshine, and of 
moonlight nights, in Venice, city of light, with si- 
lent streets of water, not a horse in it, save those 
four brass ones over the door of St. Mark’s ; 
most cheerful looking city, but the people very 
sober and not listening (despite their tuneful 
temperament) to the splendid Austrian band 
that plays in the square to idle soldiers and 
chance /forestieri; a city sadly changed, yet 
nearly all the famous things remaining, or at 
least the outward forms thereof — the palace of 
the Doges, the inexhaustible beauty of St. 
Mark’s, which seems to have floated up out of 
the magical caverns of the sea; the masterworks 
of Titian’s art, too, and of Tintoretto’s, Vero- 
nese’s, Giorgione’s, John Bellini’s, Bonifacio’s, 
and all those rare creations of the Venetian 
school, which has at length converted Ruskin. 
And then a day in Padua, fabulously old, which 
hints of Troy, with its rich old church enshrining 
the remains of good St. Anthony and its Giotto’s 
chapel (!). Then past Verona, through the 
smiling plains of Lombardy, past the last famous 
battle-fields, and safe across the border, beyond 
Austrian soldiers, to breathe, refreshed, the free 
air of a new Italy, and enjoy the sight and sound 
and contact of its happy, courteous, lively, self- 
possessed, well-ordered, generous people in the 
stately city of Milan; where, as in Venice and 
in nearly all Italian places now, the only music 
is that of the streets and churches; but where 
the white cathedral, with its forest of arches, 
spires and pinnacles, and its population of some 
three or four thousand marble statues, yearningly 
lifts itself in the moonlight, the completest in- 
stance I have ever seen of Mme. De Stael’s 
“frozen music.” Here, too, were rare works of 
art; the Last Supper of Da Vinci, with the 
heavenly Christ head, and all the grand heads, 
soiled and worn, in the old monks’s refectory ; 
and the collection of the Brerce, worth a long 
journey to see, if only for the exquisite frescoes 
of Luini, which are collected out of church and 
convent there, where they may be seen and do 
good, unlike so many famous pictures in churches, 
whose light is kept carefully under a bushel, 
withheld from the flock which the church would 
fain gather into its fold, and only exhibited for 
money to the curious stranger. 


And still no chance to write! We must move 





on; again through battle fields, through delicate 
green, fragrant plains of Lombardy and Pied- 
mont, to Victor Emanuel’s capital, the centre of 
free Italy until Rome be free ; most lively, bust- 
ling, political Turin, in the centre of a green 
plain, ringed closely round by bold snow Alps; 
and there we hear the tramp of broad ranks of 
boys and young men in the evening to the Gari- 
baldi hymn; and there we see the first Italian 
parliament in session, and see and hear Cavour, 
looking so full of life and vigor, — so happy too, 
receiving every one’s congratulations ; never two 
minutes stlll in one place, but running about all 
over the hall, talking in the most animated man- 
ner with this one and with that one, now and 
then putting in a few words in the debate — face 
beaming with satisfaction and good nature — and 
had he not reason to look happy ? for it was the 
morning after the great reconciliation of Gari- 
baldi with him and with Cialdini. The last man 
one would have thought marked for early death ; 
and yet in one month came the shock of that sad, 
sad news,'which was to try the strength of Italy 
anew, and prove if she be fit enough for freedom 
to go on without a leader. And then came 
Genoa, with its stately old palaces and hanging 
gardens; and time too short, too full at Florence ; 
and three weeks, Jaden with the dream of cen- 
turies, in Rome — but there was no time to live 
all this so rapidly and to report it too— and 
there is notime now. One who has been through 
it is too much tempted to write down a barren 
list of names, like the above, since each mere 
name is so suggestive to himself; whereas to 
write down the suggestions would be to journal- 
ize to doom’s day, and farbeyond. The blossoms 
have fallen; but some fruits of all this rich 
year’s experience are, I trust, ripening for the 
enriching of this our Journal in due time here- 
after. At any rate, we can never again discourse 
of Musle to our readers from quite so provincial 
a standpoint as before ; although far be it from 
us to suppose that we have learned the lesson of 
Europe thoroughly. 





And now, having heard no music to speak of 
since we left Vienna, in April, —save two or 
three indifferent operas in the smaller theatres of 
Italy (the larger were all closed); the Pope’s 
choir, by no means equal to the Dom Chor in 
Berlin ; the Italian street singing and guitaring, 
decidedly inferior to our “ Ethiopian ” serena- 
ing: and one memorable episode, which shall be 
told hereafter, an evening when we tracked the 
Roman improvisatori to one of their osteria 
haunts, and heard four men of the people, in 
their shirt sleeves, alternating rhymes in elegant 
Italian, to an old chant, Tityrus and Melibzeus- 
like, with wonderful felicity and fluency, through 
out an hour or two; and also the wonderful or- 
chestra of three instruments, which first accom- 
panied the rhymesters, and then us in a chariot 
procession by moonlight to the Coliseum (!); to 
which add a graceful little operatic jeu desprit 
of Rossini’s, the “ Comte Ory,” at the Grand Op- 
era, on the return throngh Paris ;— having 
fasted musically to this degree for two whole 
months, we find ourselves again in merry Eng- 
land, for the first time in London, where the sea- 
son is still at its height, and one may hear more 
in three weeks than he can comfortably digest 1n 
a whole year. 

This letter is too far spent, to commence the 
enumeration now; but in that of next week J 
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shall have to tell of Symphonies by Philharmonic 
Societies ; of Concertos (Schumann, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Moscheles, &c.). played by Pauer, 
Wieniawski, Moschelles; of Ella’s Quartets and 
Quintets; of operas at Covent Garden; of Ma- 
rio, Tamberlik, Roncone, Formes, .Zelger, Bel- 
letti, Sims Reeves, Santley ; of Grisi (still taking 
her farewell), Penco, Czillag, Carvalho, Ruders- 
dorf, and perhaps “little.Patti” who charms 
London ears as much as she did those of Boston 
in antediluvian days bafore the war. Also of 
the classical pianist, Charles Halle, who is per- 
forming the entire series of Beethoven's piano- 
forte Sonatas in course. Four of them I go now 
to hear, and therefore close this letter. D. 





“Masical ‘Correspondence, 


LetTer FROM TROVATOR. 

St. Perersspurc, Russia, Jung 10, 1861.—It 
has been my privilege for several years to communi- 
cate with the readers of Dwight’s Journal, and dur- 
ing that time [ have had the good fortune to date 
some of my letter from the great capitals of Europe, 
and from the delightful towns of that foremost land 
of song—Italy. But I little thought that I should 
have to write to them from the home of the Czars, of 
” of tallow and of all kinds of oily 





* Istwastchiks, 
food. 

Funny thing on an ocean voyage to watch the pas- 
sengers. If any of them possess musical talent it is 
sure te leak out. The Adriatic on her last trip to its 
shame be it spoken had no piano on board and thus 
the passengers were deprived at once of much solace 
and a great deal of torture. Had we had _ instru- 
ments the trip would have been marked by some 
musical demonstrations, as we had among the pas- 
sengers the Volpinis, soprano and tenor from Havana 
on their way to France, expecting to return in the 
fall. With them was a gentleman whose name I for- 
get—an Italian—a Roman and as splendid a look- 
ing man as I ever saw—who was on his way to Italy 
to form a new opera company for Cuba. Though 
not a professional vocalist he sang a superb baritone, 
and enlivened the passage by trying to introduce 
several Italian choruses and comic songs, with the 
male passengers as choristers. One of the songs, 
adapted rather for the nursery than for the stage, and 
written. I should suppose in the Chinese vernacular 
and with a pretty little easy melody read as follows: 

La tool-x-rool-a-ra, 
La tool-a-rool-a-ra 
La tool-a-rool-a-ra-ra-ray 
La (high note) toor-a-rool-a-roo (low notes) 
ditto. ditto. 
Ching-ching-ring-ching-a-ring-ching 
Ching-ching-ching-ching-ching 
La tool arool, &e. 

In the “ching”’ portion of this touching aria the 
singer would direct his closed finer at various mem- 
bers of the audience as if he was about to throw pep- 
per into their eyes. What all this meant nobody 
seemed to know, but they langhed quite as much as 
if they did, and probably more. 

Another favorite was something of the ‘ theme 
that Jack built ” style of sentiment, with a pretty re- 
frain to the words ‘‘ Entra dolci ¢ non famale ;” and 
another, a patriotic song “ Siarra fratelli” with a 
chorus and the words after each line “ all ’armi, all 
armi.”” Of conrse the extempore choristers sang 
ridiculously bad; and as usual in such cases there 
was a little man who, too scientific to confine himself 
to shouting the melody with of polloi made up a painful 
tenor, while another tall gaunt creature in spectacles 
made gestures with the arms and grunted out a pro- 
digiously fuany and mightily incorrect bass. 

The musical notes gathered in a hasty business 





trip, through Europe from Galway to St. Petersburg 
can be but few and weak. In England, there was 
the opera at the Concert Garden London, where a 
week or two ago, Grisi began another series of six 
farewell performances. She has so often announced 
her farewell appearance, that on the present occasion 
but little faith is placed in the advertisements ; and 
indeed there is no more reason for her retirement 
now than there was five years ago. I heard her sing 
in Lucia and while she of course acted superbly, her 
voice seemeil to have regained much of its early 
power. It is simply absurd to say that Grisi is 
“worn out.” She is yet an incomparable artiste, and 
her present performances at London would do no dis- 
credit to her palmiest days. 

Ronconi was the Alphonso ; another superb actor, 
but his voice is so far gone that he has to take the 
most e~noying liberties with the music, altering whole 
phrases to suit his limited compass. Tiberini sang 
the tenor, but he has not exactly hit the fancy of the 
Covent Garden audience, and though he sings with 
eare fails to elicit much enthusiasm. Nantier Didier, 
the contralto was good. It is worthy of notice that 
all these vocalists have sung in the United States. 

And now the United States is repaying the musi- 
cal debt. You have undoubtedly before this, heard of 
the success in London of Adelina Patti, who debut- 
ed in Sonnambula, made a hit and followed up her 
success with Lucia. She is just now “the rage” of 
the English metropolis, and Mr. Strakosch has, I un- 
derstand, effected an engagement for her at London 
for several seasons yet to come. In the interim she 
she will visit Paris and probably other continental 
cities. The English critics praise her acting as high- 
ly as her singing, and her success in all the depart- 
ments of a prima donna’s profession may well excite 
the envoy of the old London favorites. . 

Adelaide Phillips is in London too, and has cross- 
ed the ocean to recruit her health, exhausted by a 
recent illness in Cuba. She will probably obtain en- 
gagements at some of the European theatres before 
leaving for home, and may not return until the settle- 
ment of our political differences render the United 
States more desirable for musical artists to remain in. 

At Paris there is nothing specially new going on. 
Old operas and old singers are entertaining in those 
musically disposed. 

At Berlin, I had a pleasant call on Meyerbeer, 
who by the way, is not as well posted up in musical 
matters in America as he might be. He did not 
know much about our opera houses, or musical peo- 
ple. He remembered William H. Fry, to whom 
however, he did not allow just originality as a com- 
poser, but knew no one else in the musical ranks of 
America, excepting Maretzck. As he asked me for 
the name of the best musical composer now in the 
United States I gave him that of George W. Bristow 
which name he repeated several times till he learned 
it by heart.* He asked about the music publishers 
and of course I mentioned Oliver Ditson & Co.; 
Hall & Sons, Firth & Pond and others, but the 
names were so odd that I don’t believe he now re- 
members one of them, as they seemed to puzzle 
him from their vast difference to German and French 
names. Meyerbeer is a delightful man in conversa- 
tion, very unpretending in his manners, and free from 
any affectation of eecentricity in which so many 
great men indulge. 

The Berlin opera house has so often been praised 
and has been so recently described in your columns 
by Mr. Dwight, that I will only say it deserves all 
the praise which has been bestowed upon it. Yet it 
is not surprising that in this very home df classical 
music, in Berlin itself, the opera house should just 
now be devoted to Verdi, and that poor dear 
abused “Trovatore ” should be played here when the 
operas of Gluck and Wagner are in existence? Ah! 
scoffing and ridiculing after all don’t kill the vitality 


and real popularity of the Italian melodic opera in 
Germany any more than in the United States. 





In my next I will give some account of the musi- 
cal affairs of St Petersburg. TROVATOR. 


* The question would have puzzled us. We are glud, how- 


ever, that our lively correspondent had an answer so ready. 
Ep. 


Carcaco, Jury 3, 1861.—The Philharmonic So- 
ciety was organized last autumn. Mr. Balatka, for 
years a resident of Milwaukee was induced to re- 
move hither and assume the duties of the post of 
Conductor. The first season of eight monthly per- 
formances has been brought recently to a successful 
close. The orchestra is small numbering less than 
thirty members ; but under Mr. Balatka’s careful 
drill, they have managed to produce some of the 
Mozart and Beethoven Symphonies in a very satis- 
factory manner. 

The Musical Union are practising the choruses of 
Elijah with great assiduity. Mr. Geo. F. Root has 
been elected conductor. But as he is now at the 
East nobody officiates in his absence. The Pianist 
of the Union, Mr. Wade, having gone to the country 
in pursuit of health, the duty of accompanist has de- 
volved upon Miss Tillinghast, occasionally upon Mr. 
Bird. 

The Mendelssohn, and the Glee and Madrigal So- 
cieties have very pleasing rehearsals. The following 
is the programme of Miss Tillinghast’s Organ Con- 
cert which took place last evening in St. Paul’s 


Charch. 


1. Overture to Anna Bolena, (Organ) 
2. Prelude and Fuga, No. 8 of the set dedicated to Thos. 
Atwood, Composer to H. B. M.’s Chapels Royal........ 
Mendelssohn 
&. Strike the Lyre. .....0..seccedecsisdo@scwesss T. Cooke 
Sung by Messrs. Ballingall, Leonard, Fullerton and 
Cox 


-Rink 


4. National Hymn, with Variations for the yg 
V.V Wallace 


5. Oh Thou to whom this Heart........... 
Sung by Mrs. Mattison. 
6. Grand Sonata for the Organ, Allegro Mod. e Serioso; 
Adagio—Andante Recit—Allegro Assai Vivace........ 


Mendelssohn 
F. Pity Ob: Barbee. ..000 0600 ccseccpsscistiocvenise Stradella 
Sung by Mrs. Mattison. 
8. Andante from C major Sym., arranged for the Organ. . 
Beethoven 
9. Fantasia for the Organ, on Luther's Choral ‘*Ein Feste 
Schullenberg 


ONE Nias oSaviavevmseded egies Trt a 
Miss T’s command of the pedals is considered as 
not the least noteworthy point in her execution. It 
any of your young organist readers wish to try it on, 
let them take Concone’s vocalises, and practice the 
voice part with the Pedal coupled to the 15th of 
the great Organ, and the accompaniment on the 
Choir or Swell. The stringed instrument triplet 
allegro runs with which the Anna Bolena Overture 
opens Miss T. uses with capital effect as a pedal 
Solo, the Organ full to the sesquattera and coupled. 
While writing, the Evening Journal comes in, con- 
taining a notice of the performances which I append. 
It will be necessary to explain that Mr. De Passio 
took Mrs. Mattison’s place in the seventh number of 
the programme, on account of her “ provoking 
hoarseness.” 

Miss Tillinghast’s organ concert last night, was a 
complete success, musically, and was, without ex- 
ception, one of the very best concerts of the season. 
Miss T. delighted and astonished all with her won- 
derful executive ability, and despite the character of 
the place, received a hearty applause which could not 
be restrained. Mrs. Mattison, although laboring 
under a provoking hoarseness, sang with her cus- 
tomary excellence. De Passio did the “ Prayer of 
Stradella,”—Pieta Signore—splend.dly. De Passio 
is one of the most careful, conscientious and artistic 
singers in the country. 

We regret that this is the only concert of the 
season Miss T. will give, if the one of last evening 
isa sample. It was certainly one of the most de- 
lightful musical entertainments ever given in the 
city. 

The new Trinity church has been completed and 
is soon to be furnished with a new organ from some 
of your establishments. 





New Publications. 


Attantic Montnaiy.—In the present number 
Mrs. Stowe continues her new story, “ Agnes of 
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Soerento,” which might as well have been called 
Agnes of Marblehead. It smacks but little of Italy 
thus far, beyond the Italian names of the Yankee 
characters, and some rather far-fetched and labored 
attempts at descriptions of natural scenery. Mrs. 
Howe contributes an admirable poem “ Our Orders” 
and Dr. Holmes an interesting article on ‘Sun 
Painting and Sun Sculpture.” “The Ordeal, by Bat- 
tle” is an able paper on matters of present interest. We 
regret to learn that Professor Lowell no longer has 
charge of the Atlantic, which has been much indebt- 
ed for its success to his various and accurate sc - 
ship, his unerring judgment and good taste, and his 
brilliant contributions to its pages. His successor 
should be a man of no small calibre, and will have 
no easy task to make good his place. 


Brownson’s QuarTerty Review for July. 
Nationat Quarterty Review for June. New 
York. Edward I. Sears. Editor and Proprietor. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 

Madame Schréder-Devrient, the Great German 
lyric artist, whose name will forever remain coupled 
with the character.of Leonora in Beethoven’s “ Fi- 
delio,” tells of an interesting incident connected with 
this impersonation, While she was studying the 
part, she could never render that scene to her own 
satisfaction where she suddenly confronts the Gov- 
ernor, while threatening her captive husband with 
death - with, “First kill his wife!’ and presents a 
pistolat him. She thought she could imagine the 
wife’s feelings in this trying situation and_her fancy 
had made a sketch of the scene, which she tried to 
act out, but after trying, she felt that there was some- 
thing wrong in it, though not knowing what. She 
despaired of giving to the public a striking portrayal 
of the great scene. The certainty of failure at this 
point caused her much uneasiness. When the per- 
formance took place, this feeling nearly unfitted her 
to begin her duties. The nearer the dreaded moment 
came, the more she trembled inwardly. When it 
came, the thought, that she would not act truthfully, 
caused her to visibly tremble all over and to come 
very near to the verge of fainting away. How much 
was she astonished, when the whole house shook with 
a tempest of applause, and, afterwards, when she re- 
ceceived the loudest and most general praise for this 
involuntary piece of acting! Of course, profiting 
by this lesson, although keeping her secret to herself, 
she ever afterwards rendered the scene as near to the 
first performance as she could. 





Paris.—The right of authors are strictly guarded 
by the French tribunals. M. Rely, director of the 
Theatre Lyrique, was recently sued by Mlle. Rivay, 
for breach of contract. It seems that she composed 
an opera called “Maitre Palma,” which has been per- 
formed at his theatre, without, however, any great 
success ; he had directed her to prepare a new one, 
entitled “ La Croix Blanche,” and had guaranteed 
her forty representations. He, however, failed to 
produce it, and set up in defence that the dramatic 
censorship had greatly modified the work, and had 
changed its title to that of “Gaston.” It was, 
therefore, not the same as that which he had ordered, 
and he was on that account not bound to produce it. 
But the tribunal finding that, after accepting the 
opera, he had wilfully delayed the production, or- 
dered him to pay the plaintiff 1,000 francs as dam- 
ages for the injury she had already sustained ; also 
to represent the work within a fortnight, under pain 
of paying her a further sum of 5,000 franes.—Phil. 
Sunday Transcript. 


“ TANNHAUSER” AT THE STADT THEATRE.—The 
house was crowded in spite of the intense heat which 
frevailed on the evening of the performance. To 
play and sing the music of “ Tannhiuser ” in a tem. 
perature of 90 degrees in the shade, with the addi- 
tional heat of the gas-lamps and—the music, is no 
joke; in fact, it is one of those herculean undertak- 


ings which the present generation can undoubtedly 
feel, but that can be thoroughly appreciated only by 
the future. When we looked at the orchestra, led by 
Mr. Bergmann with all that vigor and love for his 
subject for which that gentleman is distinguished, 
when we saw all of them literally bathed in musie, 
we could not help feeling admiration for the heroic 





little band, especially, as somebody whispered to ns, 
that their labors were more an affair of love and 
friendship for their conductor than anything else. 
And when we saw the Pilgrims march and sing un- 
der these verv aggravating circumstances, and the 
soloists, Mrs. Berkel, and Messrs. Quint, Lehmann, 
Graf. Friedeborn, and Lotti, enthusiastically struggle 
against the pressure from below, above, and every- 
where, we felt convinced, in spite of the late memo- 
rable performance of the same opera at Paris, that 
“singing under difficulties ” was never carried toa 
greater extent. Well, the public, at least, were 
thankful. They welcomed the old and familiar mu- 
sic with hearty and thoroughly appreciative salvos of 
applause, a result, a part of which must he undoubt- 
edly attributed to the fact, that the Venus-scene in 
the first act, and the combat of the singers in the 
second act, were omitted. To make up for this defi- 
cienev, an act of Herold’s “ Zampa”’ was given ; 
and if music ever fell flat, meaningless, and trashv 
unon the ears of listeners, it was that of Herold’s 
charming little opera on this occasion. Can we, af- 
ter this experience, felt by every musician present, 
wonder, that the Parisians, who are bronght up and 
constantly fed by this kind of music, failed to appre- 
ciate Wagner’s “ Tannhiiuser?”—N. Y. Musical 
World. 


Portucvese Music.—The music which the Por- 
tuguese play on their wire-strung guitars, consists 
principally of waltzes, landums and the accompani- 
ments of their modinhas, which are really beautiful 
and national. The waltzes are chiefly of their own 
composition, and are generally very pretty, and 
strongly tinged with the national languishing expres- 
sion. The /andums are more particularly Portuguese 
than any other of their music. Their guitar seems 
made for this sort of composition. To be well 
played, it is necessary that there should be two in- 
struments, one of which plays merely the motivo or 
thema, which is a beautiful and simple species of ar- 
peggio, while the other improvises the most delight- 
ful airs upon it. In these, full scope is given to the 
most musical and richest imagination possible, and 
thev are occasionally aceompanied by the voice; in 
which case it is usual for the words also to be impro- 
vised. 

This kind of music is always of an amatory, mel- 
ancholy nature ; to such a degree, indeed, that it fre- 
quently draws tears from those hearers whose hearts 
are more tender, or who find in the words of the mu- 
sician something analogous with their own situation. 

It is customary that in an improvised mondinha, 
strictly speaking, the words, as well as the music, 
should begin with & motivo, to which all the rest 
shall have a reference. One of the most famous and 
popular of the native composers was Vedegal. 

There was a time when this composer could have 
made a considerable fortune, so great was his talent, 
and so much was he sought after by the best compa- 
ny: but unfortunately, though a great natural genius 
his talents were confined so exclusively to music, that, 
as if to balance his extrordinary share of this gift, he 
was totally destitute of that most necessary of all 
qualities—common-sense. To whatever company he 
might be asked, professionally, if the most profound 
silence did not reign in the room, if any one breathed 
even too loudly, his harmony would be discord ; and 
rising in a violent passion, he would quit the compa- 
ny, calling them all brutes. (none occasion, a lady 
who was troubled with a severe cough, and who, to 
enjoy the pleasure of listening to his improvisations, 
had been suppressing it even to pain, at length burst 
forth ; when Senhor Vedegal, although he mnst have 
been aware of the cause, rose in a passion, and beat- 
ing his guitar to atoms on the hack of a chair, rushed 
out of the room, uttering maledictions on her for the 
interruption. Such singular behavior naturally led 
to his exclusion from good company, and he was 
ohliged to live hy getting up occasional concerts of 
his own, where he might, with impunity, break as 
many guitars as he judged proper. 

The Portuguese piano-music is chiefly that of Bon- 
tempo, the Mozart of Portugal. Although different 
opinions prevail as to his compositions, his powers of 
execution were indisputably very great. Marcos An- 
tonio Portogallo has composed some fine pieces, 
amongst which his “Ritorno di Serse,” and “ Tl 
Morte di Mitridate,” stand very high, and when well 
given, produce a very fine effect. 

A custom prevails, which is connected with music, 
and which is very striking. Immediately after sun- 
set, the evening bell is heard to toll for the “ Ave 
Maria,” or hymn to the Virgin. Groups of people 
are instantly seen to assemble in front of an image 
niched in the wall of «ome hose, with a lighted lan- 
tern before it, of which there are numbers in almost 
every street. In some of the streets, the singing, 
which is in parts, is really very beautiful; we in- 
stance the “ Rua Esperanca,” where there is a foun- 








tain, which is always surrounded by “ Galegos,” or 
water-earriers ; at this moment all of them qait their 
barrels to join in the general chorus, and base, as 
well as tenor voices, are frequently heard here, which 
would not disgrace a concert-room. 


Husic Abroad. 


London. 


Roya Irartran Opera.—Adelina Patti has killed 
Guillaume Tell—we mean the success of La Sonnam- 
bula has been so great, as to necessitate the withdraw- 
al of Rossini’s masterpiece. Well let us not grum- 
ble. We have had Guillaume Tell performed alrendy 
seven times this season, and are likely to have it per- 
formed two or three times more. Ten representa- 
tions of one opera in a season is of very rare occur- 
renee. The second performance of the Larbiere on 
Saturday showed Mario again in delightfal voicegand 
warbling the “golden couplets” of Almaviva like a 
nightingale—a_ Rossini-ol. Being a subscription 
night. the theatre was crowded in every part, althouch 
the Barbiere is not so great a favorite with the fash- 
ionables as the Trovatore—a thing hardly to he ac- 
counted for, since Count Almaviva is the very pearl 
of a gentleman, while Manrico neither musically nor 
dramatically is gentle in any wav. Perhaps the 
Troubadour is preferred because of the contrast he 
presents to themselves in placidity and graciousness 
of bearing. Manrico may have the same fascination 
for the ladies which the Gypsy Guitarist had some 
years ago at Norwood. We cannot think, neverthe- 
less, that the music of * Di quella pira” ean exer- 
cise the same power over sensitive minds as that of 
“ Ecco ridente.” 

On Mondav Za Sonnambula again, as attractive as 
ever, with Mlle. Patti ravishing one half the house, 
and converting the other half, who had gone to hear 
her, sceptical as to all the reports about her, and now 
had to enrol themselves among her most enthusiastic 
aduirers. Signor Tiberini is almost entirely extin- 
guished in the dazzling brightness of the young and 
ardent prima donna. 

The third of Mad. Grisi’s “ Farewell performan- 
ces” took place on Tuesday, when the Huquenots was 
given for the first time this season. We have heard 
more complete and powerful performances of Meyer- 
beer’s grand work, but Mario’s splendid singing, and 
more than magnificent acting, would have made 
amends for a thousand times greater drawhacks- 
His voice had all its pristine beauty and charm— 
and what voice was ever like it for quality and sym- 
pathy of tone ?—and he seemed to have gained a re- 
newal or super addition of strength, if we may judge 
from the force and volume he displayed in the septet 
in the duel scene. The duet with Valentine (Act 4), 
however, is Mario’s crowning achievement; and here 
literally he created a furor, and the plandits rained 
upon him so thick that he was compelled to appear 
twice before the curtain—with Mad. Grisi, of course 
—hefore it could be appeased. Mad. Grisi, never- 
theless, did not allow the great tenor to monopolize 
all the applause, but won them for Valentine individ- 
ually, when no Raoul was present. It would he im- 
possible for Mad. Grisi to go through a performance 
without indicating that power and genius which have 
long placed her name highest among modern drama- 
tic singers. Valentine, though not vocally suited to 
her style, is, on the whole, after Norma, Semiramide 
and Luerezia (we might name perhaps Anna Bolena), 
her grandest achievement. Here and there—now 
unfortunately more than ever—the music is too high 
for her; but, generally speaking, the part is one in 
which her means and her talents find ample scope for 
display. The audience, determined to let no consid- 
eration interfere with the current of their sympathies, 
applanded their old favorite vehemently in every 
scene, and took no cognizance of short comings. 

Mad. Miolan-Carvalho makes one of the most bril- 
liant of Queens, and Mad. Nantier-Didiée one of the 
most effective of pages; while M. Fanre sustains the 
character of St. Bris with dignity and power, and 
Signor Polonini does all he can to allow the mantle 
of Signor Tagliafico to fall hecomingly on his shoul- 
ders in the part of Nevers. The Marcel of M. Zelger 
has heen eulogized more than once in these pages ; 
but why the part should not have been given to Herr 
Formes, who reckons it among his most powerful 
achievements, baffles surmise. 

The hand and chorus were unusually excellent, 
and the ‘“‘ Rataplan ” chorns, this time, thanks to the 
correct singing of Signor Lucchesi, who sang the so- 
los, escaped the customary sibillation. 











Lyceum THaEeatre.—The performances of Italian 
opera which for some time pas’. have heen advertised 
to take place at this elegant littie theatre—under the 
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direction of Mr. Mapleson, late factotum of Mr. E. T. 
Smith—commenced on Saturday night. The opera 
was J/ Trovatore, given, so far as the principal sing- 
ers were concerneed, in such a manner as left nothing 
to desire. This will be readily understood when it 
is added that Mile. Titiens was Leonora, Mad. Albo- 
ni, Azucena, Signor Giuglini, Manrico, and M. Gas- 
sier, Ferrando ; while the part of the Conte di Luna 
was undertaken by a new barytone— Signor Delle 
Sedie, who created so favorable an impression at one 
of the recent concerts of the Philharmonic Society. 
An orchestra of some 45 performers, conducted by 
Signor Arditi, and a chorus of average strength, ma- 
terially aided the effect of the representation, which 
was further enhanced by a ‘mise en scéne”’ that would 
have done credit to any theatre. 

About the Zrovatore itself we need say nothing. 
By this time it is almost as well known to frequent- 
ers of the Opera as the Barbiere de Siviglia or Don 
Giovanni, and if its popularity should happ7n to 
prove as enduring as it has been sudden, the critics of 
“the future’ will be justified in allotting it a place 
by the side of those undisputed masterpicces—as a 
work that (if nothing more) has outlived the “ fash- 
ion”’ of the period at which it was originally pro- 
duced. Nor is it requisite to devote a column to the 
performance of Mile. Titiens and Signor Giuglini, 
seeing that the Leonora of the one and the Manrico 
of the other are, to the musical world of this metrop- 
olis, ‘‘fumiliar as household words ’—the result of 
an expericnee to which the “four seasous”’ have, 
almost in an equal measure, contributed. Since the 
operatic waters were first troubled by Mr. E.T. Smith, 
it is difficult to state specifically at what precise pe- 
riod of the year Mile, Titiens has not, from time to 
time, been singing (magnificently) “ Tacea la notte,” 
and Signor Giuglini pouring out his vocal soul, with 
outstretched arms, to the melting strains of ‘ Ah! si 
ben mio.” No more, then, will be expected from us 
than a simple record of the fact that on Saturday 
night Mile. Titiens—singing and acting her very best 
—once again triumphantly proclaimed herself the 
most superb Leonora, without a single exception, 
that the Anglo-Italian stage has witnessed ; that Sig- 
nor Giuglini never sang the music of Verdi’s roman- 
tic and inexplicable hero with greater sweetness and 
expression ; and that the efforts of both accomplished 
artists were never more thoroughly appreciated or 
more enthusiastically appiauded, Far less familiar 
to the operatic public, but equal and in some respects 
superior to either, was the Azacena of Mad. Alboni. 
It nas been too persistently maintained that the mu- 
sic given to the Gipsy—* that inauspicious and ghast- 
ly woman” (vide English libretto) —can only proper- 
ly be “sereamed ;” but it is the privilege of Mad. 
Alboni to vindicate the reputation of Signor Verdi, 
by showing that the music of Azucena may be sung 
—und sung, moreover, with as much ease as if it had 
proceeded straight from the fluent and gracefal pen 
of Rossini himself. Mad. Albuni, indeed, both sings 
and declaims the part of Azucena to perfection. Not 
merely in the unaffectedly melodious phrases of 
“Stride la vampa,” and “Si la stanchezza,” does 
she illustrate the trath, that in the mouth of a genuine 
mistress of the art of singing every phrase intended 
for the voice becomes naturally “ vocal,” but even 
when (as in the scene where Azucena narrates her 
adventures to Manrico) each successive phrase is de- 
clamatory, she manages so to temper declamation 
with the element of vocal expression, that her per- 
formance never ceases to be purely and absolutely 
musical, For this reason alone it is calculated to ex- 
ercise a charm in which that of other artists of the 
highest rank—not excluding Mad. Viardot, who ex- 
hibits with such terrible minuteness all the melodra- 
matic peculiarities of the character—has been more 
or less wanting. Signor Delle Sedie made a good 
impression as the Conte di Luna, especially in the 
romance, “Il balen,” which, though robbed of. its 
native simplicity by a slight excess of ornament, he 
sang otherwise remarkably well, amply meriting the 
enchore that, as a matter of course (when ‘vas “II 
balen ” not enchored ?), he obtained. The other en- 
cores were for the “ Miserere” (Mlle. ‘Titiens and 
Signor Giuglini)—an irreproachable performance in 
every respect—and “Ah! si ben mio,” which Signor 
Giuglini gave with true and refined expression. A 
more efficient representative of the subordinate, but 
by no means unimportant, part of Ferrando than M. 
Gassier has not been witnessed. At the end of each 
act the principal singers were recalled. 

After the opera the National Anthem was given— 
the solo verses by Mile. Titiens and Mlle. Alboni. 
The house was well attended, 

On Tuesday Lucrezia Borgia was given with a cast 
nothing inferior to that of the Trovatore, comprising 
Mile. Titiens as Leonora, Mad. Alboni as Maffeo 
Orsini, Signer Giuglini as Gennaro, and M. Gassier 
as the Duke. It is not necessary to go through a 
performance so well known, nor point out its many 





striking features, such as Mile. Titien’s transcendent 


singing of the air ‘ M’odi, ah! M’odi;’’ Alboui’s 
Brindisi, one of the most perfect vocal efforts ever 
listened to (of course encored) ; Signor Giuglini’s 
pathetie singing of the tender and gracefal music of 
Gennaro, just suited to his style; and the very ad- 
mirable singing and acting throughout of M. Gassier. 
No wonder indeed that the house was crowded in 
every part; no wonder that the favoritism was di- 
vided between the two ladies; and still less a wonder 
that the audience were enchanted from first to last. 
Il Trovatore was repeated on Thursday for the sec- 
ond and last time. 

This evening Verdi’s last opera Un ballo in Mas- 
chera is announced with a cast, including the names 
of Mile. Titiens, Mad. Gessier, Mad. Lemaire, Sig- 
nors Giuglini and Delle Sedie and M. Gassier. Next 
week, therefore, we shall be enabled to state how far 
Signor Verdi has sneceeded in obliterating all recol- 
lections of Auber’s Gustavus the Third. 


Monpay Poputar Concerts. — Although the 
series is now drawing rapidly to a close, there being 
hut two more concerts to complete the present season, 
the public interest in no way diminishes, nor is there 
any falling off in the enterprise and judgment which 
have all along so strongly characterised these enter- 
tainments. No sooner has M. Vieuxtemps abdicated 
the post of leader, which he had so honorably main- 
tained ever since the beyinning of the year, than he 
is succeeded by M. Wieniawski, also a fiddler of the 
very highest pretensions, further attraction being, 
moreover, added in the shape of a fresh pianist, M. 
Nicholas Rubinstein, who made his first appearance 
here on Monday last, and performed Beethoven’s 
“ Sonata appassionata,”’ and was recalled. The pro- 
gramme was selected from the works of Beethoven, 
and, in addition to the sonata, included the Quintet 
in C major, Op. 29; the quartet in F major (No. 1, 
Op. 59); and trio in B flat major, for piano-forte, 
violin, and violoncello (Op. 97)—the latter for the 
first time here, being the sixth and last of Beethoven’s 
piano-forte trios—dedicated to the Archduke Ru- 
dolph. M. Wieniaski, who was received with great 
enthusiasm, was ably seconded by Messrs. Ries, 
Webb, Hann, and Piatti. Mr. Sims Reeve’s singing 
of the exquisite “ Lieder Kreis,” and elegant aricttes, 
“The Savoyard ” and “ Stolen kiss,” produced the 
accustomed impression. 


Paitnarmonto Socrety.—The seventh concert 
took place on Monday last, when the following pro- 
gramme was given :— 

Part I.—Sinfonia Eroica (Beethoven) ; Roman- 
za, ‘Perch? dell’ aure’ (Torquato, Tasso) ( Donizetti); 
Concerto, violoncello (Kraft); Aria, ‘ Qui la voce’ 
(I Puritani) (Bellini) ; Overture (Ruler of the Spir- 
its) (Weber). 

“Part II.—Sinfonia in A major, No. 2 (composed 
expressly for the Philharmonic Society) (Mendels- 
sohn); Cavatina, ‘ Largo al factotum’ (Il Barbiere 
di Siviglia) (Rossini) ; Concerto in C minor, piano- 
forte (Becthoven) ; Duet, * Dunque io son’ (Il Bar- 
biere di Siviglia) (Rossini); Overture (Figaro) (Mo- 
zart). Conductor—Professor Sterndale Bennett.” 

A magnificent instrumental selection, with one ex- 
ception, though for some ears somewhat too familiar. 
The violoncello solo was entirely out of place, and 
was utterly bad. Signor Pezze, a capital executant, 
did all he could to render it agreeable to the audience, 
but to no purpose. The effect of the performance 
was a decided inclination to somnolency. In fact, 
Kraft’s concerto is a work of little Kraft, by which 
we do not mean Kraft fils. Had the piano-forte con- 
certo been placed where the violoncello concerto was, 
and the latter eliminated from the programme, an 
immense advantage would have been gained. More- 
over, the directors departed from their usual routine 
by the introduction of two concertos into one scheme. 
The piano-forte concerto was played by Mr. J. F. 
Barnett with great power and expression, and elicited 
cheers from all parts of the hall. No success could 
he more decided or better deserved. The singers 
were Signora Guerrabella and Signor Delle Sedic. 
The lady had been heard before in London, but not 
in so public an arena as the orchestra of the Philhar- 
monic Society. She gave the air from the Puritani 
with considerable boldness of style and dramatic en- 
ergy, and evidently made a “hit” Signora Guerra. 
bella’s proper theatre, nevertheless, we fancy, would 
be the stage, where her forcible manner and vigor 
would find ample scope for display. Signor Delle 
Sedie gave the romanza from Donizetti’s opera with 
remarkable finish and a command of the upper tones 
very unusual in a baritone. We did not altogether 
fancy him in the air from the Barber, nor did the 
duet from the same opera exhibit both artists in the 
most attractive light. The last concert is announced 
to take place on the 24th instant.—London Musical 

World, June 15. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Our good ship sails to-night, my Love. 
Emile Berger. 25 


An uncommonly pretty song, the words of which 
have a more than ordinary significance in the present 
times. This will no doubt contribute to make it 
popular; but the music itself is sufficiently striking 
to direct attention to it. 


Up with the Flag of the Stars and Stripes. 
War Song. Words by H. W. Story. Music 
by N. Ravnkilde. 


A song w ich a patriotic son of Massachusetts, 
travelling in Italy, wrote, when he heard the news of 
the glorious uprising of the Freemen in his own coun- 
try. A friend, a young Norwegian artist, inspired by 
the subject, composed music to it, such music as no 
composer would be ashamed of, and the manuscript, 
by the agency of a kind hand, found its way across 
the water to the publishers. The words are printed 
inanother column. 


Instrumental Music. 


Varied. R. Schroeder 25 


Simple Variations on a very popular melody, pleas- 
inz and instructive. Teachers will recollect Schroeder 
as the author of the well-known Variations on the 
Swiss Boy and several others. 


Darling Nelly Gray. 


Grand March Militaire. 
Carl Meyer. 


A very brilliant Concert March, rather difficult. 
It is quite indicative of the brisk step of the soldiery 
when marched to the battle-field, full of life and ani- 
mation. The Trio has fine melodious strains. Alto- 
gether amateurs fond of a good show-piece will find 
much pleasure in the practice of this piece. 


La Reveille. 


Immortellen Waltzes. Four hands. Gungl. 


One of the finest sets of modern Waltzes ; an unin- 
terrupted chain of beautiful melodies, now jubilant 
and joyous, then again subdued and plaintive, the 
whole prefaced by a slow and impressive March in 
memory of Johann Strauss, who had just died when 
these Waltzes were composed. Two good players 
can enchant any audi with these strains. They 
are not difficult but must have the true whirl of the 
Waltz, in order to be fully effective. 





Books. 


Tratpere’s L’art pu CHant. (The Artof 
Singing applied to the Piano.) Handsomely 
bound in Cloth. 3 00 


The Pianocannot render that which is most!perfect 
in the beautiful art of singing, namely, the faculty of 
prolonging sounds, but the player may overcome this 
imperfection with address and skill. How this may 
be done, the great Player has shown in twelve Trans- 
criptions. The melody is engraved in large notes, 
so as to stand out and be recognized easily. They are 
all fingered, and are as invaluable to the accomplished 
pianist as to the student, who couid get at the root 
of the marvellons effects which Thalberg produced in 
his playing. 





Music sy MaiL.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 























